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Situations Vacant 


CLEVELAND C.L.P.—Applications are invited for 
the post of full-time Secretary-Agent. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 
ment. Application forms can be obtained from 
Mr. J. Tye, 11 Milton Street, Saltburn-by-Sea, 
Yorkshire, to whom they must be returned not later 
than Monday, Sth December, 1955. 
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he columns of the Labour Organiser are 

open to anyone with something interesting 
and informative to say on those specific sub- 
jects in which the magazine deals. 

Many readers may not realise that the new 
idea which they have conceived and put into 
successful practice will most likely be of value 
to their counterparts in other places. There- 
fore, if you have developed something new, 
either on an old problem or a new one, 
write it up and let the rest of the Labour 
movement have the benefit of your know- 
ledge. 

Don’t forget the deadline for the receipt 
of all contributions is the |5th of the month 
for publication the following month. 
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MONEY — CASH 
BRASS —TIN 


Call it what you like 
IT’S ALL 


FUNDS $2! 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12 Midland Street, HULL 


THE ‘FUND-RAISING’’ 
SPE-CLATES As 


bf 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 
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Dour Own 
Christmas Card 


* * * © * © i 


A Christmas Card for use by 
members of the Labour Party and 
affiliated organisations is now 
available from Transport House. 
It is printed in black and yellow. 
The impact of the design is not im- 
mediately political, but a scrutiny 
of the Christmas tree may bring 
gentle enlightenment to those who 
are not already members. 


The card is priced to sell at 4d. 
retail (by post 6d.). Parties can 
obtain supplies from the Labour 
Publications Department at 3s. per 
dozen, post free. 


PLEASE ORDER EARLY 
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Retreat From Psephology 


R. D. E. BUTLER gave wide 
currency to the word psepho- 
logy in his study of the 1951 General 
Election. In a footnote to his intro- 
duction of that work he wrote, “I am 
indebted to Mr. R. B. McCallum for 
the invention of this word to describe 
the field of research in which he is 
so eminent a pioncer.” 
Behind those solemn words was a leg 
pull. Mr. Butler now tells us that his use 


of the word was intended ‘as no more 
than an academic jest”.* 


Little joke 


Even academic specialists are entitled 
to their little joke, but those who so 
indulge, when the joke is over, run the 
risk of having their most serious opinions 
treated as lightly as their jests. For 
instance, how is one to treat the following? 


“The psephologists had over the past 
few years protested that the electoral 
system was not at the mercy of chance 
and the results showed that local factors 
were of very small importance compared 
with national moods. They may have 
over-argued their case and to a small 
extent deceived themselves. But only 
someone who had failed to read their 
provisos and who had lost all sense of 
‘perspective could seriously suggest that 


* ‘The British General Election of 1955’, 


by D. E. Butler. To be published by 
MacMillan & Co. Ltd., at the end of 
November. Price 24s. 
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the 1955 election marked a return to the 
pre-psephological darkness when blind 
chance and special local factors could be 
thought to play a primary role in decid- 
ing the national result.” 


If this is meant to be taken seriously 
and not as another little jest, the 
questions arise: Are we really expected 
to believe in the existence of someone 
who, having failed to read the psepho- 
logists’ provisos, has suggested that blind 
chance and special local factors can be 
thought to have played a primary role in 
deciding the 1955 national result? And 
who are the psephologists who may have 
over-argued their case and deceived them- 
selves (to a small extent)? 


Certainly one psephologist is not going 
to be charged with over-arguing the case 
that the relationship of electoral swing to 
seats is a safe basis for forecasting the 
results of future elections. 


Commenting on a table in his present 
book showing this relationship, . Mr. 
Butler emphasises in italics that any 
pointers to the results of future elections 
are only valid granted a universal and 
equal swing from the 1955 result, and 
goes on to say that the assumption of a 
universal and equal swing is unrealistic. 


The barbarian, real or imaginary, from 
the pre-psephological age can make. what 
he likes of that. 


Not universal. Sats 
The trouble the psephologists got ‘them- 
selves into in 1951 arises from the’ fact 


that with only the’evidence of two or three 
General Elections to go upon they arrived 
at conclusions about the behaviour of the 
electorate which they seemed to believe 
could be applied universally. The degree 
of uniformity of the individual results 
caused Mr. Butler in his book on the 1951 
election to play upon the theme that local 
issues, candidates and organisations make 
very little difference to the general out- 
come of elections. 


Science does not concern itself with 
arguing cases. Its chief concern is 
collecting and collating facts. Only when 
the overwhelming mass of evidence points 
to a clear conclusion does the scientist 
commit himself, and then only tentatively. 


Despite his present warning that a uni- 
versal and equal swing at the next election 
would be an unrealistic assumption to 
make, and his admittance that the 1955 
election showed greater individual varia- 
tions than its predecessors (though like 
the foolish virgin’s baby they were only 
small ones), Mr. Butler still believes that 
our election behaviour is astonishingly 
uniform, with all that that implies. 


The statistical method upon which Mr. 
Butler has placed such reliance has its 
uses, but its greatest danger lies in the 
tendency that statisticians have of read- 
ing into their figures more than they have 
to tell. 


Take, for instance, the conception of 
electoral swing, i.e., average of Conserva- 
tive per cent gain and Labour per cent 
loss, in this case. It is, of course, useful 
to know that in two of the Coventry seats 
this was 6.1 per cent against Labour, and 
in the other it was 3.7 per cent, or that 
in Lincoln there was a swing to Labour 
of 2.1 per cent when the average swing 
for Great Britain was 1.6 per cent against 
Labour. But it would be wrong to 
assume that any deviation from the 
national swing was due to local factors, 
or a close correspondence to the national 
swing was an indication that local factors 
did not enter the result. 


National swing 


The national swing has no mystical 
significance and, after all, is simply the 
average of more than 600 individual cases, 
extremely few of which are identical with 
the average figure. Though, obviously, 
national trends ‘are strong in a compact 
country like this it is impossible to 
measure the relative influence of national 


and local factors with any precision. 


It is reasonable to say on the basis of 
the 1955 figures that sitting Labour mem. 
bers seemed to have an advantage because 
the swing in 141 seats held by Labour 
was on the average only 1.2 per cent 
against the national average of 1.6 pel 
cent. It is unreasonable to say that ne 
candidate is worth 500 votes, as ar 
anonymous ‘veteran agent’ quoted by Mr 
Butler is alleged to have said. 


Opinions aside, this study of the 1955 
General Election, like the others that pre 
ceded it, is a first-class record of what 
actually took place and contains a mass 
of information which should be studied 
by all concerned with the democratic 
procedures of this country. 


Occupational analysis 


An analysis of the occupations 0} 
candidatures and Members and_ thei 
educational background shows support fo! 
the claim that the Labour Party i: 
primarily a working-class party yet 
appeals to men of goodwill in all classes 


One hundred and seventy-five of it 
candidates are classed as ‘Workers’ and 0: 
these 97 were elected, but only 19 Tories 
are so classified, of whom only one wa: 
elected. 


Eighty-six Labour candidates are classi 
fied under ‘Business’, though of these 4 
come under the sub-heading ‘Clerical’ 
The Tories had no fewer than 200 candi 
dates under the general heading o1 
‘Business’ and only 26 of these under the 
sub-heading ‘Clerical’. 


Strangely enough, Labour and Tory 
shared fairly equally candidates wh 
belong to the professions. Two hundrec 
and forty-six were Labour and 281 Tory 
but of the Tory total 107 were barristers 
compared with 48 Labour barristers 
More than half of the Labour candidate 
in the professions were teachers of on 
kind or another, as compared with onl: 
24 Tory teachers. 


One hundred and seventy-one Labou 
candidates had an elementary educatio1 
and 120 a public school education. Th 
comparative Tory figures are 20 and 381 
Two hundred and fifty-five Labour candi 
dates and 342 Tory candidates were a 
Universities. 


These are only samples of the mass o 
interesting information that is containe 
in this most valuable book. 
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QUAIR’S PAGE~ 


Fase 108. PAGS 


S FRANGE, isn’t it, how some of the 


tritest sayings achieve immortality 
and enter into the currency of the 
language ! There is, for example, the 


dictum of some bygone solemnity that 
“the proper study for mankind is man”. 

Where does one begin, and where end 
—if end there be? The physician and 
surgeon can tell quite a lot about man’s 
body and what’s wrong with it; at least, 
they are never at a loss in writing a death 


certificate. And there are others, mostly 
charlatans, calling themselves various 
names all beginning with psych..., who 


purport to tell us all about man’s mind. 


iG there anyone who can give even the 

basis for a reliable estimate of the 
norm of intelligence of his fellowcountry- 
men? Experience of quite several elections 
and of a fair amount of varied propaganda 
in the Midlands and the South has led 
me to the conclusion that on the whole 
the Tories tend to underestimate it while 
the Labour Party sometimes appear to 
overassess it. But I put the view forward 
with some hesitation, for I am no psycho- 
anything. 

It is widely believed that nobody knows 
better than the editors of the cheaper 
newspapers exactly what it is that the 
great British Public want. Where the 
idea came from I do not know; probably 
from the editors themselves. 

If, however, there is any substance in 
this theory, then undoubtedly the burning 
questions agitating the minds of the 
millions for a week past have been the 
affairs of (a) a much-married fading film 
actress, and (b) an unmarried princess. 
Yet, in all the motley company I have 
kept during the selfsame weck, male and 
female, jabbering about a _ thousand 
things, there has been no mention what- 
ever of these world-shaking matters. 


Teale same papers gave smaller space to 
comments, mostly ill-willed, on the 
Labour Party Conference, but little in 
‘the way of responsible reports. The only 
comment I heard came from Labour 
Party members. E 

To get back to the question of what 
goes on in peeple’s minds, let us look at 
the problem of a nearby ward, for which 


Wards are 
Bed Rock 


a thirty-thousand-word report on organ- 
isation by an energetic sub-committee 
furnishes no solution. 

There were over sixty members; not 
dead, because they regularly paid their 
contributions. There was a secretary, 
appointed by nobody knew whom, who 
stubbornly stuck to office and the books 
but called no meetings. At long last, 
this secretary suddenly left the town, 
dumping the books at the party office. 
Now the C.L.P. Executive decided to make 
a real effort to wake the ward up. Four 
members volunteered to make personal 
visits to all the sixty members, talking of 
Party affairs generally and advising them 
that a special meeting would shortly be 
called. At the next EC. meeting they 
reported individually on their adventures. 
Almost everywhere they had been well 
received and __ they were greatly 
encouraged. Accordingly, a meeting was 
arranged, in a hotel (a real one, not a 
pub) at the foot of the hill. 


PERSONAL letters, signed by the Party 

Chairman and Secretary, were sent to 
all the members, bearing 2'4d. stamps. 
Four turned up at the meeting, namely, 
three reliable collectors and one other. 
None would take on secretaryship. Instead, 
they asked for another meeting, at a hotel 
halfway up the hill. They offered to do 
another canvass, and brightly suggested 
that at the next meeting only half-an- 
hour should be taken up with business 
and the remainder devoted to a “Question 
Box on Municipal Affairs”. It doesn’t 
look like a winner to me. The astounding 
feature is that this is the only ward where 
collections are 100 per cent up-to-date. 
These folk must have some interest in the 
Party, but how would YOU stir it to life? 

A couple of days ago a couple of old 
chaps, not by any means the glass of 
fashion, shuffled along the main street, 
and as I overtook them one muttered 
darkly to tother, “It was a bloody funny 
race.” As I passed on I gathered he 
spoke of the Cesarewitch, not the human 
race. Well, well! 
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DISCUSSION POINTS 


Choose your Candidate with Care 


T is an extraordinary reflection 
that at a time when increasing 
attention is being given to the 
organisation of political parties, so 
little study has been made of the 
way in which Parliamentary Candi- 
dates are selected. This, after all, is 
the bedrock of our democratic 
system; if this is not working as well 
as it should be, then its effects will 


be felt throughout the political scene. 

It was, therefore, stimulating and 
encouraging to read the letter on the 
selection of candidates that appeared in 
the September Labour Organiser. Un- 
doubtedly the present method of selecting 
candidates is unsatisfactory. For instance, 
it is possible for an aspirant to appeal to 
the emotions of the various sections of 
the selection conference without even 
mentioning politics. You know the sort 
of thing: 

Father was a miner, always on the 

dole; 

Won’t somebody adopt a poor lost 

soul, etc. 

In any case, the short speech that is 
required for such occasions can _ be 
‘mugged up’ by even the most incom- 
petent—together with a few questions that 
are likely to be asked. Therefore, it 
appears that we should seek to work out 
more searching and satisfactory methods 
of selection. 


Advertise vacancies 


A further point that stands out is that 
there is no mechanism to enable Party 
members who wish to become Parlia- 
mentary candidates, to obtain information 
about vacancies that occur. One obtains 
one’s knowledge from the gossip of 
friends and acquaintances, or one reads 
about an intending resignation in the 
Press. But often a candidate is chosen 
for a constituency without more than a 
handful of Party members outside the 
constituency hearing about it. 

Such an essential function as the choice 
of a Parliamentary candidate should be 
performed in the open; back - stairs 


whispering should not be necessary. 

For only if such an open atmosphere 
prevails will there be a_ real chance for 
talent and integrity to come forward. 
Whenever a vacancy for a Labour Parlia- 
mentary candidate or M.P. is likely to 
occur as a result of a resignation, the 
fact should be made as widely known as 
possible and not hedged around with 
secrecy. 


Widest number 


Let it be stated quite unequivocally in 
the Party journals, so that the officers of 


the constituency concerned can be given 


the widest possible number of aspirants 

from which to draw up their short-list for 

interviewing. 

During the inter-war years one of the 
most frequent criticisms Socialists made 
against the Conservative Party was that it 
was virtually impossible for a working 
man, or indeed a member of the middle 
classes, to enter Parliament as a Conserva- 
tive M.P. 

This theme was developed in Mr. Simon 
Haxey’s book, Tory M.P. One of the 
vivid quotations cited by Mr. Haxey was 
the opinion of Mr. Ian Harvey (then 
Conservative Prospective Candidate for 
the Don Valley). Mr. Harvey was quoted 
in the Evening Standard of January 4th, 
1939, as dividing candidates into three 
categories : 

1. Those willing to pay their own Election 
expenses, plus {500 to {1,000 p.a. tc 
the local association—“‘excellent chance 
of adoption”. 

. Those willing to pay expenses plus £25¢ 
to £400 a year—‘“reasonable chance of 
adoption”’. 

3. Candidates unable to pay anything 
towards election expenses and able tc 
give only {100 a year or less to the 
association. “They have hardly any 
chance at all.” 

Of course, it is still largely true that 
the Conservative benches contain a high 
proportion of company directors and othe 
business men, but it is no longer the case 
that financial consideration influence sc 
greatly the choice of a candidate for < 
safe seat. In fact, Tory’ M.P.s are now 
limited in the amount they can be obligéc 


n 
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to subscribe to local party funds. 

It is sometimes overlooked that it is 
most difficult for a member of the Labour 
Party to reach the benches of the House 
of Commons unless he is financially 
Supported either by an organisation or 
from his own resources. It is unfair for 
a contestant who does not have behind 
him financial support to have to compete 
at a Parliamentary Selection Conference 
with nominees who are so sustained. 

Quite clearly, it is difficult for a Con- 
stituency Labour Party that is wrestling 
with financial problems (and it is no 
secret that not a few are in this position) 
to make an objective judgment about the 
political record and acumen of candidates 
before them, if one is confident of sub- 
stantial financial backing whereas the 
others are able to promise nothing towards 
Party expenses. 

Such financial support may amount to 
some hundreds of pounds annually in 
addition to a _ subvention for election 
expenses. Quite plainly a constituency 
selection conference is likely to have a 
strong propensity to support the ‘rich’ man 
and reject the ‘poor’ ones. 

In the period of re-thinking that lies 
ahead of it, the Labour Party should 
address itself to the problem of working 
out a system of financing parties that are 
facing financial stringencies in a way that 
removes the present manifestly inequitable 
system of weighing the scales in favour of 
the ‘haves’ and against the ‘have-nots’. 


C. FORD 


| Another Knocking-up System | 


AN MIKARDO, in his article on 

knocking-up, certainly spotlights 
the difficulties and weaknesses of 
some of the systems in operation 
to-day, especially in marking off the 
register, keeping the analysis up-to- 
date and getting knockers-up sup- 
plied quickly. However, I have 
worked for many years now with a 
system (no credit claimed for 
original idea), which basically does 
all that Mikardo claims for the 
rather elaborate Reading system of 


Eightfold Sets. 


Let us assume that the canvass is com- 
plete, instead of typing the Labour 
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promises on to the Eightfold Sets, we have 
them written on to specially prepared 
knocking-up cards, which measure 4 in. x 
7 in. and have space for 15 names. 

The cards, as in the case of the Eight- 
fold Sets, contain the street as heading, 
with register number, surname, forenames, 
house number and a remarks column. 
When all the promises have been trans- 
ferred to the cards (never two streets on 
one card), they are numbered throughout, 
commencing with the card containing the 
lowest register numbers. 


Checking off 


For committee room checking off, a 
chart of these promises is compiled, the 
chart being printed to our specification, 
and this corresponds exactly with the first 
column on the knocking-up cards, which 
contains the register number. The chart 
has provision for street headings, the 
serial number of the cards and a separa- 
tion space between columns of numbers 
to make viewing and working easier. The 
chart is fastened flat to a table and cards, 
in their street piles, are placed con- 
veniently nearby. 

As the numbers arrive at the committee 
room they are crossed off the chart, and 
during the day when. there is time to 
spare between the arrival of lists of num- 
bers, the corresponding numbers and 
names on the knocking-up cards are also 
deleted. When the crossing off becomes 
heavier the clerk concentrates on that job 
and leaves the knocking-up cards alone. 

When the time arrives to start using the 
cards these are picked up by a committee 
room worker (not the checking-off clerk) 
and are compared with the chart. The 
identical columns of chart and card show 
up immediately the numbers not crossed 
out on the card, and by the stroke of a 
coloured pencil continued from the chart 
on to the card, they are brought up-to- 
date. 

In actual practice a whole street of 
promises, covered by a number of cards, 
can be checked in a matter of seconds. 
These are then despatched by messenger 
to teams of knockers-up and the exchange 
of cards and a liaison between team and 
committee room maintained, with the 
streets knocked several times during the 
evening as necessary. 

The remarks column is most useful, 
especially when there is a change in the 
knocking-up team. For instance, on the 
first knock-up it is discovered that there 
is illness, this is noted on the card and on 


subsequent knocks in that street saves 
inconvenience to the household and 
embarrassment to the knocker-up. 


Points value in our system: 


* Cards containing 15 names are easy to 
handle. 


* Names writter in are bolder and more 
easily seen, especially at night in 
artificial light. 

* There is no waste of time on opponents, 
every marking refers to a supporter. 


* The work of preparing cards and charts 
is done by workers who are unfit for 
other jobs. A team of good writers is 
soon established. 


* Checking off on the chart is continuous. 
It is easier than the pasted register 
system or small typewritten figures. 


* Costs are moderate. The knocking-up 
cards and charts are printed in suffi- 
cient quantity to ensure a low price. 


* After the poll there is a ready-made 
set of cards, indicating the supporters, 
those. who voted and those who failed 
us. This provides both a perfect list for 
a membership drive and, since it also 
records the non-voter, a distribution 
list for propaganda. 

* The whole 
effective. 


system is simple and 


A. F. CLARKE 


| Registration of P.V.s. | 


A LMOST every issue of Labour 

Organiser contains a reference 
to. the supreme importance of the 
Postal Vote. Here in Hitchin with 
a Tory majority of only 965 the 
importance of marshalling every 
postal voter is obvious. 

With this in mind and with the 
registration of electors forms in circula- 
tion, I had a chat with an officer of our 
local party to discuss ways and means of 
making the registration of postal voters 
a routine task for all concerned. 
Electors forms 


We came to the conclusion that the 
registration of electors forms could easily 
be utilised for our purpose, and we sug- 
gest as a basis for discussion that the form 
should include space for electors to indi- 
cate (a) whether they are at present 


registered as permanent postal voters and 
(b) whether they are possibly entitled to 
a postal vote (the notes of guidance on 
the back of the form could include 
briefly what qualifications are necessary). 

Upon receipt of this form the Electoral 
Registration Officer would check with his 
list of postal voters to see if those indicat- 
ing that they were registered were correct 
in their assumption. If they were he 
would print the letters PV at the side of 
their names in the Electoral Register. If 
they were wrong or if they indicated that 
they were entitled to a postal vote he 
would send them a postal vote application 
form. These forms when returned would 
be registered and circulated to agents as a 
supplementary postal vote list for local 
elections, etc. 

It might be necessary, if the scheme 
were introduced, for the Electoral Regis- 
tration Officer to notify all permanent 
postal voters that they were still registered 
beforehand. This would, however, only 
need to be done when the scheme was 
first introduced. 


Useful purpose 


The usefulness of this scheme, if 
implemented, would, among other things, 
assist agents in their office registration 
records, delete many ‘dead’ electors from 
the present permanent PV list, enable 
agents to prepare envelopes for circulation 
to postal voters with election material 
long before the present method of notifi- 
cation. It would also avoid much of the 
present last minute applications that 
harass Electoral Registration Department 
staffs as well as election agents. It would, 
of course, be necessary for a second 
supplementary list to be issued to include 
last minute applications, but these lists 
should be much shorter. 

I know there will be organisers who will 
find snags and others who will suggest 
improvements. This will help to eventu- 
ally devise a workable scheme that may 
appeal to the powers-that-be and help us 
all to perfect our postal vote records, and, 
more important, will help to win many 
marginal seats for Labour. 

So please, when you have read this, give 
the idea a few minutes’ thought and then 
drop a line to the Editor. After all, I 
have written this article to stimulate dis- 
cussion on a very important subject and 
not to win publicity for yours truly, 


H. LUXTON 
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Referred to Executive 


Resolutions on Electoral Reform not reached at Annual Conference were referred 

to the National Executive Committee. Mr. Len Sims here subjects the proposed 

eee enc, CU ECL ME. PLOpOSed 
reforms to critical examination. 


HERE were a number of 
resolutions submitted for the 


consideration of Annual Conference 
which dealt with electoral procedure 
but were not reached. 


These resolutions, which are of interest 
and concern to those responsible for the 
running of elections, have quite good 
points in their favour. For the purpose 
of discussion I wish to counter the sugges- 
tions made in them and hope that by 
doing so we can stimulate constructive 
thought on these very important matters. 
This is essential if we are to clearly 
define our attitude should any change in 
procedure be contemplated. 


Better facilities 


There are two resolutions on postal 
voting. Leeds West wanted to make it a 
right for all electors over 70 years of age 
to vote by post and the facilities applying 
to the sick and infirm to be improved. 
They also expressed the view that these 
proposed amendments should be outside 
the machinations of political parties and 
come under the strict administration of 
national and local authorities. 

N. E. Derbyshire pressed for the postal 
vote to be extended to all elections— 
“parish, rural district and urban district 
—as well as parliamentary and county 
council”. 

The motives behind these resolutions 
are good and instances could be quoted 
‘to support the contention that such 
facilities should be provided. But, should 
good motives alone be the prime con- 
sideration? The Leeds West resolution 
itself casts doubt upon existing procedure. 

The postal vote has become very 
important in parliamentary elections, far 
greater, I imagine, than was originally 
anticipated. We are all aware of the fact 
that in some highly marginal constitu- 
encies it has decided the result in the last 
three general elections. It can be argued 
that the postal vote in the May General 


Election dropped by 28.03 per cent as 
compared to 1951, but even then over 
541,000 ballot papers were sent out by 
post. 

Our present postal vote facilities are very 
extensive. The three main civilian cate- 
gories cover those whose employment is 
such as to make it unlikely for them to 
be able to vote in person (a wide section 
of the electorate); those who are per- 
manently or temporarily incapacitated; 
and in parliamentary elections, those who 
have moved outside the borough, or urban 
district or rural parish in which they are 
registered. 

In addition to the above, there are the 
provisions for service voters, election 
officials, and those who would have to 
travel by air or sea to vote. In fact nearly 
every contingency is covered, except those 
who have no choice in selecting the date 
of their holidays, or those who attend 
conferen:es as delegates. 

We are all aware of the feeling that 
exists about the manner in which some 
postal votes have been obtained. If the 
facilities are extended, as suggested by 
the two resolutions, it might well result 
in further weakening the position. 

It must be realised that every ballot 
paper that goes through the post is open 
to misuse. No control is possible to safe- 
guard the privacy of such electors. Take, 
for instance, a blind person. There is 
quite a complicated procedure laid down 
when he attends the polling station in 
person. If he votes by post there is no 
safeguard whatsoever. 


Political Parties 
Postal voting procedure must be kept 


outside the machinations of political 
parties, on this we are agreed. There 
are, however, many ways in which 


political parties can assist their members 
and supporters in making genuine appli- 
cations. The present procedure does 
come under the control of local govern- 


(Continued on page 210) 


{OME two months ago Transport 

House circulated to all Constitu- 
ency Party secretaries a document I 
wrote on ‘Electioneering in Labour 
Marginal Constituencies . 

The same document was submitted 
as evidence to the Special Committee 
on Organisation, whose report we 
debated at Annual Conference. 


I was gratified to see that the Special 
Committee reached the same conclusions 
as I did on the vital question on which all 
election organisation must be based. 
That question is: what are the purposes 
for which the organisation is created? 


Elementary Principle 


It is one of the elementary principles of 
management that you can’t build up an 
effective organisation until you have 
defined clearly and correctly the purposes 
which the organisation is to serve. 

Yet most of the mistakes of our election- 
eering effort rise from the fact that we’ve 
never worked out in detail what are the 
objectives of that effort. We therefore 
make the mistake of assuming that 
electioneering has the same objectives in 
firm Labour seats, firm Tory seats, possible 
seats and marginal seats. We, conse- 
quently, use approximately the same 
electioneering methods in Halifax or 
Willesden East as we use in Epsom or 
Ebbw Vale. That’s manifestly absurd. 

Those methods are based on the idea 
that virtually the sole objective of the 
three weeks of the election campaign is to 
persuade a number of the electors, who 
would not share our views unless you did 
persuade them, to do so. The feeling is 
that at the beginning of the campaign 
there are sufficient number of these voters 
to make a significant difference to the 
result. 

Some of them are thought to be the 
so-called floating voters who are waiting 
to hear the arguments before making up 
their minds, and the rest are presumably 
thought to be people who are intending to 
vote Conservative but who can be per- 
suaded,_ by a convincing speech or a 
convincing leaflet, to change their minds 
and vote Labour. 

It is true that there are some people in 
both these classes. But I am sure that 
their numbers are much fewer than is 
generally imagined, and that the number 
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in the second class is microscopic. 

Above all, I am completely convinced 
that these two classes of people taken 
together are much fewer, in any constitu- 
ency, than the number of Labour 
supporters who don’t come out to vote. 

In other words, there are fewer extra 
votes to be got out of converting ‘neutrals’ 
and Tories than there are to be got out 
of identifying and collecting Labour 
supporters. And yet an overwhelming 
part of our election effort and election 
expenditure is directed at the task of 
conversion. 


All those leaflets delivered indiscrimin- 
ately to every house (half of them serving 
no other purpose than to stimulate Tories, 
or at least give them a further reminder 
that there’s an election on), and all those 
indoor. meetings (which cost so much 
effort), have conversion as their principle 
objective and contribute nothing to the 
objective of identification. 


Analyse Objectives 


I have already suggested that one must 
analyse the objectives of an_ election 
campaign according to the type of con- 
stituency. If I were fighting a firm Tory 
seat | would aim at two objectives: first, 
to do just enough organisation to keep the 
Tory machine at work and prevent it, as 
far as possible, from spilling over inte 
neighbouring constituencies; and second 
to make the maximum propaganda impact 

On the other hand, I see the objective: 
in a firm Labour seat to be quite different 
In this case the main purpose of my 
election campaign would not be to raise 
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the Labour majority from 20,000 t 
21,000 but to stimulate and strengthen 
the constituency party, and particularly 
to raise money, to recruit new members, 
and to get a higher proportion of mem- 
bers to become (not merely for the 
duration of the campaign but afterwards 
as well) active participants. 


St 


io) 


Marginal Constituencies 

Both these situations are quite different 
from those in the marginal constituencies. 
It is only there that an all-out effort on 
the mechanics is worth while. 


My estimate of the additional votes 
which can be obtained by such an effort 
is between three and four per cent. The 
constituencies which most clearly justify, 
and ought to haye, such a major effort of 
‘mechanical’ organisation are those where 
anything up to four per cent represents 
the difference between winning and losing: 

Partly I base this estimate on our own 
work and result at Reading. We know 
that it was very largely due to the 
mechanics of organisation that we polled 
83.4 per cent against the national average 
of 76.8 per cent, and that, whilst there was 
a national swing to the Tories of 1.6 per 
cent, we got a swing to Labour of 1.6 
per cent, i.e., 3.2 per cent better than the 
national average. 

And we did it entirely on the basis that, 
as is true in every other marginal seat, 
there were enough Labour supporters to 
get a majority and that, if we found them 
and got them to the poll, we should win 
even if we didn’t convert a single Tory or 
a floating voter during the whole course 
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of the campaign. 

Figure it out for yourself. We started 
our election campaign in Reading by 
measuring the size of the task that lay 
before us. This is how the calculation 
went. The redistribution of our bound- 
aries, which merged the two Reading 
constituencies into one and then lopped 
off a medium-sized marginal Tory ward 
and a very large Labour ward, left us with 
a deficit of 680 votes on the 1951 figures. 

We could estimate this figure with 
reasonable accuracy from (a) our com- 
mittee room records analysed after the 
1951 election, (b) a total re-canvass of two 
bad wards which we did immediately 
after that election, (c) subsequent results 
in municipal elections, and (d) our card 
index which we have kept for our whole 
electorate since 1949. 

We had no reason to believe that the 
changes in the register since 1951 within 
the new divisional boundary would either 
advantage or disadvantage us, and we 
therefore knew that in order to win we 
had to do two things. Either we had to 
persuade 350 people who yoted Tory in 
1951 to vote Labour in 1955, or we had 
to .persaude 700 Labour supporters who 
stayed at home in 1951 to go out and vote 
in 1955. 

It takes only a moment’s thought to 
show that the second of these alternatives 
is by far the easier and more possible job. 
In our new division there were 9,000 
people who were non-voters in 1951. It’s 
a conservative guess that there were 4,000 
of them who, if they had voted, would 
have voted Labour and would still vote 
Labour. 

All we had to do, then, was to get one 
out of every six of these Labour supporters 
to the poll. That was obviously easier 
than effecting a total political conversion 
of as many as 350 people. 

It was all the easier, of course, in that 
we knew that there were two large classes 
of non-voters who were identifiable. One 
is the people who were entitled to a postal 
vote and didn’t have one—and this class 
alone would be enough to cover a large 
part of our 700. 


Labour Removals 

The other is the removals, of whom we 
had over 3,000—i.e., about 1,500 Labour 
removals. Of these some of them had 
moved to another address in the same 
polling area and some had moved outside 
the borough, but the overwhelming 


majority were still in the town but in a 
different polling area, and most of these 
needed to be transported to vote. 

Clearly there were more than our needed 
700 in this classification alone —and in 
fact we actually transported on polling 
day more than this figure of removals. 

Let us apply the same calculation to one 
of the 1955 results. We lost Kingston- 
upon-Hull North by 590 votes. Nearly 
15,000 people didn’t vote—say 7,000 of 
them Labour. 

At the next election our candidate will 
need to do one of two things to win— 
either persuade 300 Tories to vote Labour 
or else persuade one-twelth of the Labour 
stay-at-homes to come out and vote. 
Which is easier? 

I hope no one will think that I am 
suggesting that people can’t be politically 
converted or that elections are influenced 
only by organisation and not by the 
records and policies of the parties and the 
personalities, abilities and past services of 
the candidates. 

I’m not suggesting anything of the sort. 
What I am arguing is that virtually all 
the influence that can be exercised by 
those factors has been exercised before 
the campaign starts. 

Some of our comrades argue that 
divisions in the Party lost us a lot of 
votes in the General Election, and others 
take the view that we were beaten because 
since 1951 the Party, and especially the 
Parliamentary Party, showed poor leader- 
ship and_ insufficient militancy in 
opposition. 


Views Crystallised 

If it is true that, by April, 1955, a lot 
of electors had their views crystallised by 
either or both of those factors, I don’t 
believe any candidate. could uncrystallise 
them during the month of May. 

There is some support for this argu- 
ment in what happened to the radio and 
television election broadcasts. Before the 
campaign started we were told it was going 
to be a radio and television election, with 
the broadcasts exercising the dominant 
influence on the electors. 

In fact those broadcasts, compared with 
what had been expected of them, were a 
flop. A smaller proportion of viewers and 
listeners tuned in than in 1951, and there 
isn’t any evidence that they were greatly 
influenced by what they saw and heard. 

All that brings us back to the conclusion 
I am trying to urge, viz., that we must 


think of the primary purpose of our cam- 
paign in a marginal constituency as being 
not to convert but to identify and collect. 

I know that some of the consequences 
of this conclusion are a bit hard to take 
at first blush because they strike at the 
roots of our long-standing electioneering 
habits. 

I know, for example, how difficult it is 
to persuade some of our comrades that it 
is right to dip into our election funds for 
organisational aids like those used by a 
sales promotion concern, such as index 
cards, special and expensive internal 
stationery and forms, large-scale duplica- 
tion of instructions, the hire of typewriters, 
and the installation of temporary tele- 
phones in committee rooms and key 
workers’ houses. 

What bothers them is that this money 
is being spent on things which, unlike 
leaflets and meetings, make no direct and 
visible contact with the electors. 

Yet it is only when the central aim of 
identification and collection, rather than 
conversion, is fully understood and 
accepted that we can begin to re-fashion 
our election organisation on up-to-date 


and effective lines. 
IAN MIKARDO 


LOSSSOSSSOHOSSOHSOOSHSSESOSOOOOOOAOOSOOCOOES 


The Labour Party 


invites applications 
for the appointment of a 


PROPAGANDA 
OFFICER 


* 


Forms of application and particulars 
can be obtained from the National 
Agent, The Labour Party, Transport 
House, Smith Square, London, 
S.W.I, to whom they should be 
returned not later than I[Ith 
November 1955 


OV TTI 
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SUBURBIA and the GROVE FAMILY 
by Frank Shepherd 


HIS story starts in a tiny back- 

room in that part of Berkshire 
where the waters of the Kennett 
flow by a biscuit factory into the 
wider waters of the Thames. 

Britain’s war with the Kaiser had just 
ended. Lloyd George was talking about 
“homes fit for heroes”, but George 
Deacon, N.C.L.C. voluntary lecturer, was 
talking about the realities of working- 
class economics. 

“And what, young Shepherd,” asked 
George, turning to a skinny youngster, 
“is the ‘Fiduciary Issue’?” 

Needless to say, young Shepherd, whose 
personal economics were limited to tos. 
a week, made a hash of the reply. 

“Humph!” said George, “perhaps you 
ought to be in the Local Government 
class.” 

George became a leading member of 
the town council and young Shepherd 
was relegated to the Local Government 
class! 

A few years passed and George left the 
town of his birth and settled in suburban 
Surrey. 

It is a debatable point whether 
suburban Surrey was the alma mater of 
the Grove Family, of whether the Grove 
Family models its collective character on 
Malden and Coombe. 


* * * 


Certainly 90 per cent of the front doors 
of Malden and Coombe hide a bell which 
chimes ‘ding-dong’. Its pleasant homes 
shelter the happy and prosperous families 
typified by Mr. and Mrs. Grove, Pat, Jack, 
Daphne, and Lennie, to say nothing of 
Grandma who is apt to find strength to 
answer the door whenever I’m ‘knocking- 
up’ in Malden! ; 

Let us face it, Malden and Coombe, like 
the rest of the ‘Grove Country’, is poor 
soil on which to nurture a socialist faith. 
Neither is the country calculated to 
produce militant toryism. There was an 
evening in 1955 when Mr. Boyd Carpenter 
addressed a public meeting by the duck 
pond near the ‘Plough’. - His audience 
comprised Jim Finch, the local socialist 
heckler, and one duck! It is said by 
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some unkind folk that the duck won the 
argument! 

Malden and Coombe Labour Party has 
been built on faith and work. After long 
years of effort the individual membership 
is about a thousand, and the Party returns 
five members to the town council. This 
group, which is both feared and respected 
by its opponents, is led by George Deacon. 


* * * 


One evening in 1943, whilst the bombs 
were still falling on suburbia, George 
Deacon and his friends formed a society 
named ‘Malden Labour Halls Ltd.’ To-day 


the local Labour Party is housed in 
roomy premises opposite the Public 
Library. This ‘Deacon House’ is no 


dreary back-street affair. It sparkles with 
cleanliness and is busy with movement. 
Let us glance at the Notice Board: 

Local Government School: Lecturers— 

. Gerry Reynolds, Alderman Styles, 
George Deacon. 

Speakers’ Forum: Judges — Morgan 
Phillips, Ron Hayward, and John 
Walker. 

Women’s Sections: Four Sections meet- 


ing regularly. (Three at these 
premises.) 
Labour League of Youth: Meeting 


every Tuesday. 

Co-operative Arts and Crafts Class: 
Meets weekly. 

Drama: Regular rehearsals of Falk- 
land Players and Liberty Players. 


Malden Troop Boy Scouts: Meets 
weekly. 
United Nations Annual Meeting: 


Presided over by the Mayor. 
Every Saturday Night: Whist Drive. 
Workers’ Educational Association: 
Weekly University Lecture. 
Monthly Meeting of Trades Council. 
“We've got an organ in the large room,” 
said Harry Shindler, Labour Party Agent; 
“and we’re seeking a booking for a Sun- 
day Gospel Meeting.” 
Under the Notice Board stands a great 
stack of comics. 
“These,” remarked Harry, “are being 
collected for youngsters in hospital.” __ 
Some years ago, George Deacon and his 
comrades decided to launch a local news- 


paper. It was to be a newspaper in the 
real sense. Through all the dark days of 
war the gospel of faith and work con- 
tinued to animate the Labour folk of 
Malden and Coombe. The paper was still 
published . . . sometimes it was only a 
quarterly issue on one sheet of quarto 
paper. 

During every month of 1955 the Malden 
Clarion has been sold in not less than 
4,000 homes. More than 8,000 people read 
this newspaper. It is a Labour paper which 
is not in debt, but showing a small profit. 


* * * 


Its pages contain news as well as 
politics. It gives a first-class account of 
the affairs of the borough council; it gives 
news of the camera club; of the Malden 
soccer club, of the local bowling club, of 
deaths and marriages; and bears glad 
tidings of youngsters who have done well 
at school. It has a Women’s page which is 
second to none in local Labour 
publications. 

This paper pays because it has local 
advertisements — the advertisements pay 
because they are all collected by voluntary 
workers. 

Typical of the ‘Grove Country’ is Malden 
Manor Ward—Labour vote 421, and Tory 
vote 1,277. A tiny band of Labour can- 
vassers persisted in enrolment efforts. 
To-day 310 of the 421 Labour voters hold 
membership cards. 

Lapsed membership is a problem in 
Malden and Coombe. “We must do some- 
thing about it,” said Harry Shindler. 

Harry estimates that within the Borough 
reside 500 lapsed members. 

“Let’s have a rehearsal,” said Harry to 
Jim Finch. 

Jim was provided with a sheet of paper 
on which was recorded the names of 12 
lapsed members. He set off on his old 
green bicycle for Mount Road in Cam- 
bridge Ward. 


* * * 


In the space of an hour and twenty 
minutes, Jim called on 12 lapsed mem- 
bers. One ex-member could not make up 
her mind, one was in hospital, the remain- 
ing 10 re-joined the Party and collectively 
handed Jim subscriptions to the total of 
20 shillings and sixpence. 

That is how it’s going to be done 
throughout the Borough. As George 
Deacon says, “It’s all a matter of faith 
and work.” 


New Agents 


(He National Executive at its 
September meeting, approved 
the following agency appointments: 


MR. R. STOUT—as Secretary-Agent fot 
Farnworth. Mr. Stout was Secretary- 
Agent for Farnworth from 1946 until 
October last year, when he resigned. He 
has now been re-appointed. 


MR. J. C. CARTWRIGHT—as assistant 
Secretary-Agent for Dorking. Mr. Cart 
wright, who is 21, was a Civil Servant, first 
with the War Office and afterwards with 
the Board of Trade. He has held various 
offices in the Party over the past two year: 
and acted as Assistant Election Agent ir 
the May. General Election. 


Parish Council Goes 


IN most villages throughout the country 
there is a growing interest being taker 
in the work and duties of the parist 
council, This is not the case at Lowe! 
Wickendon in Buckinghamshire. 


More than 30 years have passed since 
Lower Wickendon held a parish counci 
meeting. It is claimed that parish meet 
ings have been more satisfactory and ar 
sufficient for the needs of the village— 
and the 169 inhabitants wish to keep i 
that way. 


In order to regularise their position, i 
was decided to take advantage of Sectio1 
44 of the Local Government Act, 1933, t 
dissolve the parish council. This sectio1 
provides that where the population of ; 
rural parish having a separate paris! 
council with, less than 200, the paris 
meeting may petition the county counci 
for the dissolution of the parish council 

If a petition for the dissolution i 
rejected by the county council, anothe 
petition for the same purpose cannot b 
presented within two years from that o 
the previous petition. 

The inhabitants of Lower Wickendor 
however, have no cause to worry on thi 
score, the Buckinghamshire Count 
Council have agreed to make an _ orde 
dissolving their parish council. 
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N a marginal County Constitu- 
ency, covering an area of about 
500 square miles, with no large con- 
centration of population, we are 
forced to face the desperate need for 


skilled workers in oui Local Parties. 

When it takes anything up to an hour 
in the Party car to reach outlying areas, 
the power of the constituency party in 
day to day organisation, in maintenance 
of membership, and in the propaganda 
work that will be needed to pull just that 
extra number of votes, is strictly limited. 

Yet time after time we attend the 
annual meetings of local parties, only to 
find that they are unable to find mem- 
bers with the necessary skill and, far too 
often, the necessary confidence, to take 
office. 

So for want of officers or for want of 
activity, parties become dormant and 
finally cease to exist. 

As one way out of this problem, we 
are turning to the Head Office Diploma 
study course. Although already well in 
the red, the E.C. has agreed to provide 
scholarships and is encouraging mem- 
bers who are able to do so to take the 
course. We are aiming at at least one 
trained officer in each local party, who 
will be able to guide the Party’s work 
and to stimulate the activity which is 
required. These are some of the results 
we hope to see: 


Party Administration. The course 
teaches all officers what is expected of 
them and how their duties should be 
eartied out. More than that, it encour- 
ages members to air their own ideas and 
to work out how to apply them in their 
own areas. 

Once they have done this they are 
automatically encouraged to try to get 
them put into practice. As a result, we 
-not only overcome the deadlock when no 
one will take office for fear that they are 
not capable of doing so, but we also 
obtain officers who are confident as a 
result of their knowledge and who are 
all the keener to bring their parties up 
to the standard which the course shows 
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WANTED=TRAINED WORKERS 


FOR PARTY OFFICE 


is possible, 


Better Meetings. The defects of Party 
meetings are too well known to need 
enumeration. The course teaches secre- 
taries how to write minutes and to pre- 
pare business in an orderly manner, 
treasurers how to present accounts, and 
chairmen how to conduct meetings. 


More orderly meetings will mean that 
business is conducted quickly and 
efficiently and that we shall avoid the 
dreary round of interminable arguments 
wandering far off the point which dis- 
courages so many of our members from 
attending. Not only this, but our officers 
will be more likely to have a full appre- 
ciation of the meaning and purpose of the 
business before them, and so more likely 
to achieve a positive and constructive 
result. 

Local Elections. With five urban areas 
and four rural districts, all having 
elections of some sort every year, it is 
essential that we have members in each 
area who are capable of organising 
efficiently election campaigns. The course 
provides a thorough training in election 
techniques and in legal matters, and does 
so at such a time as to be of maximum 
use for the election period. 


It has happened during local elections 
that the full-time trained agent has 
looked up the answer to a legal problem, 
whereas someone taking the course has 
already had it in his head. After taking 
the course, a member can be fully quali- 
fied to act as election agent in a local 
election, even without having had a great 
deal of practical experience of this kind 
of work. 


Confidence and Initiative. Quite apart 
from the explicit technique taught by the 
course, its most valuable contribution is 
that it breeds confidence. A Party 
worker who is trained in this way, can go 
ahead knowing that he is on safe ground. 
Few problems will arise which he has 
not though over—the sense of unfamiliar- 
ity and bewilderment which restricts so 
much possible activity is removed. 

In addition to this, while students are 


encouraged to take a practical view of 
the problems set them (airy-fairy notions 
which would only work under ideal con- 
ditions won’t do for Mr. Sims!), they are 
able to sort out ideas undisturbed by the 
need for immediate action. 


In the rush of everyday political work, 
it is often difficult to see the wood for the 
trees, whereas in the more. detached 
atmosphere of the course it is possible to 
‘sort out constructive ideas, which can 
later be adapted to local conditions and 
put into practice when the time comes. 


Conclusion. In some of the material 
that comes down to us from Head Office, 
we tend to wonder, “What has this to do 
with us?” It seems to relate to Party 
work in conditions quite different from 
our own. I have not found this to be the 
case with the Diploma course. Obviously 


when the course is sent out, not all 
possible variations can be taken into con- 
sideration, but answers which bring in 
these variations are carefully considered 
and criticised on their own merits. Real 
personal treatment is provided. 


I don’t want to give the impression 
that the Diploma course can turn an 
apathetic ‘card’ member into an ideal 
Secretary. It can’t. But it can give a 
keen member a great deal of knowledge, 
and the confidence which comes from 
that knowledge. And with one really 
keen, trained member in each local party, 
we can really get moving. 


One word of warning to those who 
decide to take the course. Don’t overdo 
it. Having seen how it helped others, I 
took it myself. And now, heaven help 


me, I’m an agent. 
PETER BATH 


Accounts...as at 3ist December 


(THE most important day in the 
. calendar of a Party treasurer is 
the 31st December, for on this day 
he should close his account books. 
To keep the books open any longer 
is unwise, and financial transactions 
after the year-end should appear in 
the accounts for the new year. 

The treasurer must prepare the follow- 
ing statements for presentation to the 
annual meeting: 

1. A statement of income and expenditure 
for the whole year; 

a. Balance Sheet of Assets and Liabilities 
as at the 31st December; 

3. A budget of income and expenditure 
for the new year. 

The first two statements will be subject 
to examination by the auditors and the 
last will be agreed by the finance com- 
mittee, If there is one. 

Checking the cash balances is made 
easier if all monies belonging to the Party 
are paid into the bank on or before the 
31st December. To do this will facilitate 
the audit in that there will be no cash in 


CLOSING the books for the 
year and drawing up the 
accounts and Balance Sheet for 
the Annual Meeting need not be 
a headache. This article gives 
the broad outline of what is 
involved in producing a proper 
statement of accounts. 


the hands of the secretary, or treasurer, 
and that the whole of the Party’s cash 
is in the bank. 


An up-to-date pass-sheet will be 
required from the bank, and any bank 
charges, or interest, allowed will be 
entered in the account books before they 
are totalled up and ruled off. 


Where cheques have been drawn but 
not yet paid by the bank, or where cash 
has been paid into the local Co-operative 
Society agency and has not been received 
by the bank before the 31st December, < 
statement must be made to show the 
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reconciliation of the bank balance with 
the balance as shown in the books. 


The first account to be prepared is one 
called a Receipts and Payments Account, 
which is a summary of all the cash trans- 
actions for the year. 

It commences with the balance in hand, 
or at the bank, on the 1st January, and 
is debited with all sums received and 
credited with all cash paid away, and the 
final balance on the account is the balance 
in hand or at the bank on the a3ist 
December. 

All the entries in the Receipts and 
Payments Account will be confirmed by 
copies of receipts given and received. 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 

A Receipts and Payments Account is 
quite inadequate to get a true picture of 
the financial affairs of a Party because 
representing only cash transactions 
occurring in the 12 months it does not 
take into consideration unpaid bills, or 
accounts paid in advance. It shows pay- 
ments made in respect of equipment 
which is really capital expenditure. 


To illustrate, a typewriter costing {60 
is bought in 1955 and would be shown as 
an expense in 1955, but the value of the 
typewriter will be extended over its life, 
perhaps 20 years. It would be fairer to 
write off one-twentieth of its value every 
year in the accounts. The amount written 
off each year is called depreciation. 


An Income and Expenditure Account 
is required and this shows all expenditure 
and all income relating to the 12-month 
period whether or not it has actually been 
received or paid within the period. The 
final balance on the account represents 
the true surplus or deficit for the year. 


The account is prepared by first draw- 
ing up a schedule of expenditure unpaid, 
and a schedule of payments made in 
advance. The items are added or sub- 
‘tracted, as the case may be, to the totals 
in the Receipts and Payments Account. 
The totals on the two schedules represent 
the figures for showing in the liabilities 
and asset sides respectively of the Balance 
Sheet. 


__ Items which are to be shown in the 
payments outstanding may include 
amounts owing to Head Office in respect 


of membership cards issued in 1955, 
amounts owing to the Publications 
Department at Head Office, amounts 


owing as employers’ contributions to the 


Agents’ Superannuation Society and other 
amounts owing for such things as rent, 
rates, electric light and power, water and 
telephone. 

The amounts paid in advance may 
include part payment in advance to Head 
Office for 1956 membership cards, rents, 
rates and insurances. 

The amount representing depreciation 
on equipment for the year will also be 
shown as an expense in the Income and 
Expenditure Account. 

The Balance Sheet can now be pre- 
pared and this shows on one side the 
assets, and on the other the liabilities as 
at the 31st December. The assets will 
include all property and equipment 
(shown at cost less deductions for depre- 
ciation), stocks of stationery and 
literature, sundry debtors, including 
amounts paid in advance, and cash in 
hand and at the bank. The liabilities 
will show the outstanding debts and the 
balances on the various funds. 

After preparing the two accounts and 
Balance Sheet, the auditors should be 
asked to examine the books and the 
accounts. When they have satisfied 
themselves of the accuracy of the 
accounts they must write their report and 
sign a master copy for inclusion in the 
minutes of the annual meeting. Further 
copies will be duplicated for circulation 
to all delegates attending the meeting. 


PREPARE A BUDGET 

Having completed the previous year’s 
accounts it now ought to be the duty of 
the treasurer to prepare a budget of 
income and expenditure for the succeed- 
ing year based on the costs of the previous 
year and on the activities planned by the 
Party during the year ahead. 

The costs of the programme will be 
estimated, along with the cost of the 
municipal elections, the amount to be put 
into reserve for the next General Election, 
and any amounts to be earmarked for the 
purchase of equipment. 

The income from subscriptions can be 
estimated and then plans miist be made 
by the finance committee to bridge any 
gap between income and expenditure. 
Once the budget has been agreed upon it 
can be presented to the annual meeting. 

Proper attention to finance through 
correctly drawn-up annual accounts and 
regular monthly financial statements is 
essential to the effective running of a 
Party. 
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(Continued from page 201) 
ment officers, and most of them do an 
excellent job. 


There are weaknesses, of course, such 
as being unable to object to entries on 
the absent voters list, indefinite registra- 
tion, and the possibility of influence being 
used on the blind, aged and infirm. If 
such weaknesses become apparent, surely 
it is in the interests of democracy to 
tighten up the facilities rather than 
extend them. 


The present facilities to vote by post 
were introduced for the very best of 
motives—to enable all who had a vote to 
have the opportunity to exercise it. The 
difficulty is trying to translate good 
motives into good legislation. 


The N. E. Derbyshire resolution sought 
to extend the postal vote to all elections. 
The main point that can be made against 
this extension, even if you include the 
removal vote which is at present confined 
to parliamentary elections, is that it is 
not an important factor in local govern- 
ment elections. 


Not large 

There may well be two or three thou- 
sand absent voters in a parliamentary 
constituency, but, when these are broken 
down over wards or electoral divisions, 
the numbers are not very large. It is 
because of the very few likely to be 
affected in rural and parish elections that 
it was decided it did not merit the expense 
and work involved. 


The resolution referred to urban 
districts being without postal voting 
facilities, but, of course, all local elections, 
except rural and parish, are provided for. 


The Bolton East Constituency Labour 
Party wished to see a committee set up 
to inquire into the working of the 1949 
Representation of the People Act, parti- 
cularly as to the advisability or otherwise 
of bringing local election law into line 
with that for parliamentary elections. 


The main provisions of the Act do apply 
to all elections, the main variations being 
that in parliamentary elections there is 
provision for the free post, candidates’ 
deposits, the removal yote, and the 
restriction of cars. 


The local election Rules must vary 
from those for parliamentary elections in 
order to meet the requirements of the 


varying types of local authorities, and the 
number of candidates that are likely te 
be involved. 


In most cases the local election Rules 
are not so rigid as those for parliamentary 
contests. This is necessary when it is 
realised that in the May General Election 
the maximum number of seats to be 
fought was 630, but in the local elections 
of this year about 25,000 seats fell vacant. 


Nomination procedure 

Nomination procedure, to quote an 
example, is very formal in a parliamentary 
election. If the same rules applied to 
local elections we might well expect even 
more nominations to be declared invalid 
than we experience at the moment. 


The resolution from the Eastbourne 
Constituency Labour Party called upon 
the National Executive Committee to look 
into-the question of extending the limita- 


tion of cars to local elections. West 
Renfrewshire’s amendment was more 
positive. 


The limitation on cars for conveying 
electors to the poll at parliamentary 
elections was introduced for the first time 
in the 1949 Act. As a result of trying 
to take into consideration the various 
circumstances that could arise, the appro- 
priate section is not as clear as one would 
wish. If reports received from all parts 
of the country are correct, there was wide- 
spread abuse of the law. Some of the 
contraventions might be attributed to the 
vagueness of this section, but in the main 
it was a deliberate attempt to avoid the 
law. If this is so, what would be the 
position if the restriction of cars was 
extended to cover all local elections? 


Further, there are only 630 constitu- 
encies to be taken into account at a 
general election, but in local elections the 


situation is quite different. There are 
nearly 2,000 local authorities, ranging 
from county councils down to -rural 


district councils. In addition to this there 
are approximately 7,000 parish councils. 


Great variety 


All of these local authorities vary in 
size and in the number of councillors that 
are elected. Some of these authorities 
are divided into wards and_= electoral 
divisions; others are not. Some hold 
annual: elections where a third of the 
councillors retire: others hold triennial 
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elections when all the councillors. retire. 
_ Altogether thousands of candidates 
contest local elections; some with a party 
label, others independently. To try to 
frame effective legislation that will cover 
all these circumstances is, to my mind, 
an impossible task, and likely to create 
more difficulties and abuse than its 
importance justifies. 


A call to the Government to ensure a 


more accurate registration for electors 
was the basis of the resolution submitted 
by Gower Constituency Labour Party. 
They referred to the errors reyealed at 


the recent General Election when electors - 


were disfranchised as a result of being 
left off the register. % 

It would be true to say that the registra- 
tion of electors is more continuously 
under review than any other aspect of 
electoral procedure. There have been a 
number ot changes in recent years—the 
‘most recent being in 1953. The new 
Regulations extended the number of days 
in which claims and objections to regis- 
tration can be made, and also altered the 
period. There are now 18 days instead 
of 14 in which to inspect the electors lists, 
and the period is from 28th November 
until the 16th December, as against the 
roth to 24th January. 


Registration errors 
While errors do occur in registration, 
I think it is more likely to be the fault 


of the individual responsible for its 
supervision rather than the procedure 
itself. To a great extent it is the failure 


of the individual to check and see if he 
is registered, 

The methods electoral registration 
officers use to obtain their information to 
compile the Electors Lists does vary, and 
it is in this direction an improvement 
might be sought. Even so, it must be 
acknowledged that the system employed 
in the more remote parts of the country 
must differ to some extent from that in 
compact urban areas. ; 

The present procedure is in the main 
adequate, provided it is understood. Some 
indication of this can be seen by quoting 
that in Manchester, with an electorate of 
nearly half a million, 12 claims were made 
‘in 1954; in Birmingham, which has three- 
quarters of a million electors, the number 
was only 123. The responsibility of the 
individual — and the party—in_ fully 
understanding the procedure will do much 
to avoid the omissions and errors that 
occur at present. 
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OECTA CUTOUT TMOG 


DONALD ALGER 
GOES NORTH 


OUR warmest congratulations to Don 

Alger, who was appointed Northern 
Regional Organiser by the National 
Executive Committee at its mecting last 
month, 
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Don is well known in the party. For 


the past seven years, as Propaganda 
Officer at Head Office, he has been 
responsible for arranging the party’s 


national ‘platform’ of speakers. This has 
included the formidable task of arrang- 
ing Ministers’ and ex-Ministers’ meetings 
in three General Election campaigns. 


It has been something like twenty-four 
years since Don first held office in the 
party. He was secretary of the South 
Derbyshire Constituency Party for four- 
teen years and whilst there he prepared 
the General Election campaigns of 1935 
and 1945. The results in South Derby- 
shire reflected the quality of his work. 


a local corres- 
newspaper in 


During this time he was 
pondent for a_ weekly 
Derbyshire, and since then he has written 
many articles and drafted documents for 
public and party purposes. For two years 


he was agent in South East Essex. He 
has addressed many hundreds of meet- 


ings, public as well as party, in many 
constituencies, industrial, rural and 
residential. 

We wish Don every success in his new 
venture. 


TRIBUTES TO WILL LEWCOCK 

Will Lewcock, who retires as Northern 
Regional Organiser at the end of this 
year, is to be the guest of honour at a 
dinner given to him by the Northern 
Regional Council on Friday, December 
2nd. At this dinner the National Agent 
will introduce Don Alger to his new 
colleagues. 


The Agent’s Union, of which Will has 
been a member for over 30 years, is also 
honouring Will with a dinner, and at 
Margate the National Agent made Will a 
presentation on behalf of the National 
Organising Staff. 
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THIS 
BRANCH 
BANNER EQUALITY 1B aT FRATERNITY 
FOR ONLY 


£15 


Produced by craftsmen in brilliant oil colours on 
double thickness rich deep red Taffeta measuring 
6 ft. x 4 ft. with golden yellow pure wool fringe, a 
showpiece for your Rally or your committee rooms, 
this banner is double sided and bears your own branch 
name. Just fill in the coupon below and post to us as 
soon as possible to avoid delay. 


SEND NO MONEY WITH ORDER 


Poles, Carrying Bag and Holsters can also be supplied 
as extras. Prices will be sent on request. 


Co-operative Art Service Ltd., 6a Smith Street, London, S.W.3 
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